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ABSTRACT - . ,^ ^ ■ ■ ■ • ' 

. < . Current 'educational and fiscal trends have combined, 

to cfeate a Complex nanagemeni environment in which two-year colleges/ 
have had to forgo long-rafifgs plaaa^ng and concentrate* on the / 
immediate problem of dealing with ongoing change. The dilemma caused' 
by this change Is evident in "the intensive reexamination of what ' 
community college s^shoiild be and in t,he increasing need to plan 
programs^ allocate resources, and negotiate collective ba^rgainihg ' 
c'ontracts without any indication of f uture funding levels.' Because 
this ongoing changie threatens academic excellence and the potential 
for professlQnal advancem^t that faculty need to pprform well;- 
two-year colleges must initc.ate* 'Sfitjlnal responsos to thes4 problems, 
such as the* creation of student-centered guidelines for change * 
management and the utilization of /participatory management techniques 
to involve the ^entire institution in adapting to chanjging situations. 
Colleges 'must also deal with, special problems and concerns, including 
the influence of pressure . groups -on legislatures, the need tp adopt 
new budgeting technjtques »in the face of reduced funding, the effect 
of -increasing tuition on educationAl acc^-ss,- and the pros and eons of , 
adopting marketing techniques >for student 'Recruitment. Other issues 
intertwined with these problems include the use of institutional 
research^ afid the impact of trustee involvement, accountability, and* 
student attrition. (JP) 
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THE AGONY OF CHANGE 



More frequent change is demanded of comAiunity and junior ' 
coHeges now than at an/othef period in thiir history .Enrollment 
slumps, collective bsu'gaining agreements, redefmcd taxpayer pri- 
orities, n^islative scrutiny, declining academic performartfcc, and 
the advent of student consumerism have combined to create an 
environment of unprecedented complexity* for postsecondary 
education. For example, Cdlifomi^i's Proposition 13 has pro- 
voked ''more anxiety among Califodiia community college ^ 
educator^ than any event has since the beginning of World War II 
when enrollment declined precipitously^' (Lombardi, 1979 p. 7). ^ 
And tl^t piece of taxpayer-induced legislation repres^ht^^but one 
of the forces with* which community colleges are dealing. 

We are also faqing a period of intensive reexaoi/nation of the 
entire concept of what^community colleges are — and what they 
should be* Our institutions have been going through a subtle evo- 
lutjon, shifting away from our previous emphasis on academic 
transfer education and toward increased concentration on voca- 
tional offerings. In fact, in many cases the numheryand percent- 
ages of transfer stti^cnts have been steadily declining while the 
proportion of occupafionat majors has inCrea^ied. This is just an- 
other of the factors v^ich we will be considering in the futyre 
years — especially in terms of how this tretyd will influence our 
budgeting, our stafnng, our physical faciliti(^, and our priorities. 
We will also be questioning whether or not We have been neglect- 
ing the academic portion of our curricula in favor of booming 
occupational programs. If so, we will be examining ways in which 
^at neglect can be i^medied before we fmd our institutions be- 
coming solely occupational in nature. As part of thi$ process, we 
will be focusing on studying the improvement c/f our articulation 
agreements "With fouf-ytar institutions, considering that too often 
our transfer students feel frustrated in their attempts to carry on 
their studies beyond our campuses. *y 

Part of the problem (hat California connnunity colleges ar^ 
facing is the ongoing dilemfna of being forcM to plan programs, 
allocate resources, and negotiate colle^ive^ bargaining, contracts 
without any clear indication of what our future funding levels wiA 
be. Proposition 13 placed the Los Angelas Community College 
District (LACCO) in that situation. >Ve Were forced to come up 
with three contingency budgets — gddid, bad, and worst before 
our 1978-7^ fiscal year opened. Even as we began the year, we 
were unsure as to what our revenue would ultimately be* It is a 
tribute to the flexibility of alt of ^his state's two-year colleges that 
we were able to perform so well UViderahis kind of uncertainty. 
But effective planning cannot be continually based upon dealing 
witb the urgent; there must also be time to contemplate the impli- 
cations of budgeting that., go far beyond^the dollar-and-cents 
matters. ' )^ « 

The future holds litfle^in tKi; way of relief . We can now only see 
a chorus line of question rnarks liAing up before us» We don!t 
knbw whether not the shortfall in taxes in one area will be 
ma(ie up by the imposition of increase^ taxes in another. We 
don't knbw whtrt education will be placed when the statewide list 
of lnid|«tary prloritits is drawn yp. Nor do wirknow how we w)ll 



fare when our institutions are^ubjected to inten ^ ^rutiny by t|ie 
legislators, a3 well as tha^special interest grou|« which >viirun- 
doubtcdly be trying to ittfliSimce those ^wmakcrs. The luxury of ' 
long-range planning is simply Kpt'i^vailabie to m . It isn!t a matter 
of choosing whether or not 16 miiil\tain the stati is quo; the status 
«quo is no longer an option. Our only^javenue of :hoice is in deter- 
. mining how |yell or how poorly ^e will d^ >vith ongoing change. 

This, thenv is the true agony of change — tH ) nearly constant 
climate of uncertainty in which we find oursel ^es' making deci- 
sions, reordering priorities, and evaluating prog rams. 

One of the'highelt priorities during periods c f Tiscal cutbacks 
' must be the maintenance of eniployee morale. V ^e can only offer 
reduced options for financial rewards, as well as fewer ofpor^- 
tunities for career growth, since most'of our inst tdtions have im-^ 
posed freezes on hiring and upon the avenues to professional ad- 
vancement withm our hierarchies. In addition, we are ofteh, 
forced to play Solomon, weighing the merits aid needs of one . 
department against another in a juugling act that is bound to 
disappomt someone, no* matter wmch decision we ultin^ately 
ifiake. ' ^ ^ 

At the Los Aifgeles Community College Distiict^we arc work- 
"^ing to develop people-oriented criteria for our decision-making, 
rather than becoming side-tracked by the processes 4n^l the poli- 
tics of various alternatives. Everyone seems tb be talking about 
productivity, the better, more efOcient utilization of resources. 
But we are concerned with stressing the better utilization of our . 
human resources — increasing oar personal and our institutional 
productivity in this way. The dangeflies in failing to create the en- 
vironment in which excellence can flourish, both fs^eur students 
and for our personnel. That failure could eventually paralyse us, 
both as individuals and as educators. 



NEW PROBlikMS, NEW SOLUTIONS 

/ The Chancellor's Office of the Califofnia Community CoUcgef 
has identified six major political influences alone wjiich it predicts 
will< continue to affecl our in^tutions throujjh finance reform 
(Craig, 1978). These forces include the inherent friction of dual 
governance ^stems, constituent diversity yis-a-vis (he state legisla- 
ture, and the tendency to come Up with piecemeal solutions to ex- 
. isting fiscal problems. . ^ , 

Methods of coping with the current wide-ranging and unrelent- 
ing wave of change range from the^afitive/reactive'* mode of re- 
^ ' sponse to management-by-objectives. But oite thing remains clear 
4 »^ — the proper stance for two-year institutions will be to take the 
initiative in dealing with change^to crtete rather than passivefy-^ 
respond to thf outside forc«^ which will continue to affect^ur inr 
stitutions. The challenge will'lle in^cultlvating effective and innoi 
vative decision-making in a less-than-stabte atmosphere. 

A number of theories on dealing with^ange have developed to 
meet this need, 



**Studcn^eentcrc(f'' guidelines for change emphasize maintain- 
ing quality educational programs mn as thc*social and economic ^ 
roles of the community college 'are retxplored (Marsec. 1978), 
Those who'sce the future as requiring a ^'transformed" commun- 
ity college predict that our adaptation will require a reconciliation 
of dichotomized academic and vocatioiial functions, a» well as 
more ertiphasis on determining and ijeasuring cipmpetencies in a 
^ety of career areas (Schccle, 1977), This will be i>articularly 
relevant in light of declining: academic standards nationwide. And 
a survey to determifie advantages and disadvantages of the man- 
agemtnt-by-objective approach* to planning, outlined in a paper • 
by Carter (1979), indicated that effects included a greater feeling 
oMqvolvement in decision-making, an incnreasp in contacts be-- 
twceh supervisor ^d subordinate, and a higher rate of sugges- , 
tions offered arid accepted by various personnel. This higher 
degree of involvement can be crucial to successful adfiptalion to 
change, wc'vc^'ound at LACCD. . ' . 

Some see careful definition of the college mission, clear ^ticu- 
lation agrtertients, and well-developed educational support, 
systems as among the vital^criteria to dealing constructively with 
change (Reid* (19771). li seems that go&ls and objectives must be 
xnovc clearly defined in periods of institutional stress. Or, as Frcwd 
onc^ said, ambiguous goals lead to ambigu9us outcomes. And 
others see change itself as beneficial to the future success of our 
institutions, especially if thm process involves increasing learning 
productively through doing^away with what one author calls the 
three fundamental practices of education — classes, semesters, 
arti grades — which Cross (1978) %ys are directly counter- 
productive tonhe real purposes of learning, 

• , >■ 

STATE/LOCAL CONTROL ^ 

Reduced resources also mean increased legislative scrutiny as 
lawmakers gain more control over budget allocations. This trend 
shows no signs of ^bating, and pan bf the problem will continue 
t(J manifest itself in terms of confiicting.^d overlapping areas of 
authority/ (Zogiin, 1977). A task, force empowered by the 
Mlehigai legislAurc to ponder the roles and interrelationships bo- 
twecn^mmunity colleges and the state and local governing 
boaids determined that 'the purposes of education are best served 

• when the state remains sensitive to the need for institutional^ 
autonomy by encouraging a democratic system of governance 
(Michigan State Board for PuWic Community and Junior Col- 
leges, 1977), The questionlremains, however, about how much in- 

. fiuence'should be exerted by those interest groups. After Proposi- 
tion 13' California commuhity colleges found that increased legis- 
l^ive scrutiny generally is reflective of incr.cased^ressurc on those 
lawmakers by vafioul special interest groups. For example, 
children's centers were among the programs strongly lobbied for. 
They also among the items ''protected", funding->vise, by 
the legislature. , o 

REDUCED FINANCES 

Relevant to the discussiorts of state-local control as well as those 
dealing with reduced finances are Augenblick's (1978) findings.on: 
significant problems inherent to a statc^supportcd finance system. 
But new funding mechanisms mean that decision-making will ifv 

' volve a larger Variety of groups, each of which has a greater voict 
In expenditures an<l priority-setting (Martorana and Others, 

.my \ ' /. 

Another approach xo reduced finances Is zcro-based budget- ' 
ing; which its advocates say offers a functional alternative ba^ 

. upon Justifying programs, scjting objectives, measifring resvhs, 
and then evaluating programs (Adamson, 1978), Also incorpotat- 
ing a tough look at resources and priorities is a resource allocation 

' system utilized by Gadsden State Junior CoUc|Cr^hich iiicorpor-. 
atcs a faculty-biscd Priorities Advisory Committee, a prograi^i-^ 

. costing procedure billed upon enrollment figures, and a bud jfeting 

. plan intetrated with the college's planning sysifi!f(Bc^s, 1978). . 



Small and rural cbmmuniiy colleges have their own distitjci 
problems when it comes to funding cutbacks and state contrx>l, as 
discovered by Bolicnneld (1978), including i>ie fact that certain 
* expenditures — such as library, grounds.maintenanQc\ accreduing 
specifications, salaries and fringe benefits, and costs of complying 
with government regulations — must be paid by ^;ommunily col- 
leges regardless of the si/c*of the institution. . 



TUITION 

Passage oY ^oposilion 13 by California voters did mugh more 
than affect direct budget deliberations and influence, the balance 
of state and local governance. Indirectly, it has also focused in- 
creased attention pn the possibility of implementing tuition in the 
state's 107 cocmminily colleges, which have remained the last 
stronghold of luitU^n-free education in this country. While tuition 
might allow colleges to retain more la^'dojn and local control, 
, there is great concern' that imposition of a f^-e structure would 
threaten the iradilioijal open door Offered to the financially and 
educationally disadvantaged (Erickson and.McCuen, 1978). The 
Colorado legislature has also been examining the quc^slion of tui- 
tion, and the>st4ilc's Bliard for Comnnmity Colleges and Occupa- 
tional Education ([1977]) has studied expense base, sector pric- 
ina, and unil*pri^3ng in response to. this increased lawmaker in- 
tertsl. The floard's findings tie lower tuition costs to maintenance 
of access, and the Board itself comes out in favor of th^toncept 
*of sector pricing, which imposes a uniform resident tuition re- 
gardless of the si/e or location of the individual college. 



OfTHeR MANAGEMENT CONCERNS^ ^ 

The problems outlined so far in this overview by no means exist 
in a vacuum. They are closely intertwined ^ith other considera- 
tions, and their solution will [cquirc nexj^ tools for problem- 
^Milving, / • ' 

' According to Stevenson and Wallcri (1978), institutional re- 
search is m^re important than ever in dealing with reduced viy^ 
/sources. Depending upon the college's si/e, they outline three 
forms of research which can be used for program evaluation: the 
first is a market-oriented mode relying upon enrollment trends; 
the second utili'/es input ffom instructofs and administrators in . 
order to project institutional plans; and the third follows a state- 
oriented approach to program development. . 
• Also becoming more prominent in the' world of education are 
discussions of marketing, whith its advoc^es say can help fore- 
stall the ill effects of a dwindling pool of 1 8- to 24-year-old^, Mar- 
keting carries with it some highly emotional connotations and 
there are some educators who. feel this approach is inconsistent 
witfi the goals of education. This view will undouAedly be subject 
to revision in'Iight of the hard realities of the 1980s, however. And 
studies Of the impact of marketing campaigns do much to counter 
the arguments of its detractors. At Prince George's Corflmunity 
. CoUegtvin Maryland, for example, a 15 percent increase in student 
headcounl and a 12 percent jump^n credit hours res^ltcd from the 
^ first year of a marketing pro-am (El Sharei, 1979). According to 
' an analysis of the campaign; involvement of everyone from the 
college pVcsidcnt, faculty.-and staff la students and alumni helped 
make tjte project a success. 

Truslte involvement ill policy-making and program develop- 
ment wis studied by Gill (1978), who wrote that effective board 
memberjl must be aware of community iteeds and trends, educa- ^ 
tional philosophies, aiid hard data on such matters as dropout 
rates fnd prograih comt)letions. Gill noted that, while trustees are 
*son\^hat removed from the actual inipleinenttttion of education- 
al innovation*, they still ihiisl be fatniliar with both the philos<M)h- 
ical arid the nuts*^and-bohs aspects of Jheir colleges in specifiulnd , 
higher education in general. 
• [(our speakers at the Annual Governor's WoVkshopTor Cofn- 
* miinity Collefge Trustees in Tallahassee, FWrida touched on 



means by which \o increase irusiee ef faniveness (Florida Stale De- 
part nwfhl of Education, 1977). These addresses covered such 
topics as the relationship between presidents and tillstees, 
accountability, policy-makintf^ and policy-implementation, and 
local versus state control. 

Accountability to consumer-oriented students and taxpayer* is 
another educational issutlhat will be increasingly evident in the 
1980s. Community colleges will have to become more responsive 
to the needs of, the growing numbers oPnontraditional students, 
including the estimated 1 1 million-students over the age of 35 who 
are expected to be enrolled in two-year institutions in 1980 
(Zarakov, 1978). 

In addition, accountability and student consumerism are indi- 
rectly relate to the troublesome problem of student attrition; 
which is affecting all of higher education. A survey of nearly 300 
students at Mercer County Cojnmunity College (Gorter, 1978) 
was cpnducted to try to pinpoint the various causes for non- 
returning students. That study found that the most frequent rear 
son cited by ful^time ^udents who decided not to continue their 
studies at Mercer was the feeling that they were doing poorly 
academically. Part-lime students mo.si often cited goal attainment 
or transfer as their reasons for not returning.to the college. The 
survey also found that part-timers who decided against continuing 



atjthe college had more ctedits and higher grade point averaj^ • 
than did the general |x)pulation of part-timers. Pezzullo (^978) 
alsto addl'essed this i.ssue in a brief which points out that many stu- 
dents who are designated as non-returners are, in actuality, com- 
pleters in tdrms of their own educational goals. 

•Women who are returning to college aft Or an absence from the 
educational world face problems that are unique to them ^hich 
create theif own **agoriy ofxhange.'; But it has been fgunathat a 
well-developed system of support services can fa<(prably affect the 
attrition rates among fhese students (Reimal, 1976). Acco/ding to 
this .study undertaken at the University of Northerr^ Colorado, the 
mo.st beneficial of those services have been found tqf be peer 
counseling, tutoring, and identity cenleys. 

These are a few of the considerations we face in the 1980s. 
Change is constant. The only difference now is that more of the 
forces affecting our colleges are undergoing more rmid change 
than ever beforp. However, we will respond to all </f them; wc 
have no other choice. 
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